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literary genius forthcoming, most qualified judges
are, I presume, agreed in thinking that what we
have to report is a continuous decline, advancing
by a series of downward steps until at the present
day we find ourselves in a state of destitution not
paralleled since the period preceding the Reforma-
tion. It may be open to question whether the
generation of Byron, Shelley, and Keats shows
any falling-off from the generation of Wordsworth,
Hazlitt, Scott, Lamb, Coleridge, Landor, and
Jane Austen. But the Regency clearly stands
above the Early Victorian period as much as that
stands above the Middle Victorian period, and the
Middle Victorian above the Late. As for our own
age, it would be surprising to learn that any
English writer now under fifty has produced a
book which will be remembered as literature fifty
years hence. The literary output is, indeed,
enormous both in prose and poetry ; and much
talent is devoted to literature as a profession :
never before has the average of cleverness, and
even of good writing, been so high. But high
averages are no substitute for exceptional genius ;
as Goethe says, a hundred greys do not make one
white horse.

This dearth of first-class literary ability has been
ascribed to the absorption of the nation's best
intellect in scientific work. The explanation might
hold good if science had more distinguished names
to boast of than literature. Unhappily, she has
not. Here also, or, rather, here especially, medio-
crity seems to be the order of the day since
1879, the year of Clifford's and Clerk Maxwell's
death. We often hear of new discoveries and new